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ULTRAVIOLETTE 
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ANDREW SAYS 


"Being an artist in the United States, particularly a composer who is not an academic, is 
about as fringe as you can get. Being a monk in this secular society is definitely off the 
wall." 


"I always wanted to be a composer even though I knew that I would always be poor." 


"I don't play the piano the way most pianists play. I play with a more percussive sound, 
and I play like a composer. When I play I hear the form." 


"I see no reason why my work can't accompany a sumptuous dinner or background 
meditation for a flogging. But, of course, any art merits an extended look." 


"The real danger of being successful in the music world is taking it all too seriously. 
Everyone tells you what a good boy you are---but how do they know?" 


"In a large time frame one can write very slow and very fast music, very soft and very 
loud music, very short and very long music and it all balances out." 


"The defining harmonic question is not 'What is the tonality?' but 'Is there resonance here 


" 


or no resonance. 


"I want the listener to experience the work not from the outside but to step into the work 
like a big painting. This makes the long piece intimate and human." 


"It isn't necessary to know that x notes of section y form a prime yet the numbers are 
there for the secret glory of God." 


BIO 


Andrew Violette, Brooklyn, 1953, studied composition at The Juilliard School with 
Elliott Carter, Roger Sessions and Otto Luening. He was a contemplative Benedictine 
monk for several years but left because he believed God called him to music. 


Not yet a well-known composer but considered cutting-edge by a few discerning ears, he 
supports himself as an organist for St Augustine Roman Catholic Church in Park Slope, 
Brooklyn where he's blessed with a fine instrument and a grateful congregation 


As a pianist he's almost completely self-taught. 
Three styles characterize his writing. He began in the traditional modernist/academic 


style but, growing more secure in his isolation, he began writing a modal style and then a 
non-functional triadic style. At the age of 50 he began recording his music on innova. 


REVIEWS 


"Probably the fact that I am mulling over whether Violette is a badass or not means that 
he is a True Badass. The more I listen to Rave, the more I want to listen to it again." 
--Alex V. Cook on RAVE 2008 


"A seamless collage of obsessive virtuosity...unashamedly diatonic, full of crashing 
octaves and daring trills... Violette thickens the plot by covering his late Romantic 
Hamburg Steinway CD147 with several layers of humid electronic moss...The end result 
is like your favourite albums by Rachmaninov, Liszt, John Adams (thinking Grand 
Pianola Music), Conlon Nancarrow, Liberace, early Vangelis and maybe even Astor 
Piazzolla, all played at the same time." 

--Paris Transatlantic Magazine on RAVE 2007 


"The music, a constant barrage of keyboard textures and soaring violin melodies, is 
dense and thick without much downtime. The twenty-two sections fall upon you like 
waves at the beach during a hurricane...But Mr. Violette is in charge here and he doesn’t 
want to stop Rave for anything. The emotions are big, the sonic walls that he places 
around you are enormous, and he is thoroughly committed to making this experience 
happen. He does not rave lightly." 

--Sequenza 21 on RAVE 2007 


"Violette's seamless balancing of the seemingly contradictory aesthetic impulses of 
minimalism and maximalism in the same work shouldn't work, but resoundingly 
does...Equal parts Messiaen and prog rock... Violette's new sound world is simultaneously 
restless and strangely comforting. 

--Frank J. Oteri, NewMusicBox, on RAVE 2007 


"Rave is an ext-rave-rt work, quite possibly danceable, but not with the same moves 
current on most big dancefloors.. It’s not rebarbative or ugly or preoccupied with 
anything less than emotional expression for the non-specialist serious listener. It’s not 
tame or shallow either." 

--Pop Matters on RAVE 2007 


"He deliberately provides too much happening at once soundwise to take it all in. There 
are so many things going on at once in Rave - especially in the second half - that it begins 
to take on a psychedelic quality. This may either fascinate some listeners or send them 
quickly to the Eject button. One of the movements sounds like dozens of cell phones all 
going off at once!" 

--Audiophile Audition on RAVE 2007 


"A feat of endurance as well as a demonstration of spectacular musicianship..it has a 
magic combination of innovation and comfortable familiarity...Pianist Violette is fully 
equal to the demands placed on him by composer Violette. I have not heard anything else 
quite like this recording." 


-- Joe McLellan, classical music critic emeritus of The Washington Post, on PIANO 
SONATA SEVEN 2007 


"The percussive piano accompaniment...calls to mind the film score genre because it 
also performs a supportive, evocative, and mood-setting role...Rhythms are often 
relentless and incessant, like those backing up on-screen chases...Diction is excellent and 
generally exceptionally clear... Violette is photographed dressed as a quintessential 1920s 
or '30-ish "hired hand" on the booklet cover." 

--Classical Voice of North Carolina on DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 2007 


"Violette's aims and achievement are entirely his own. The composer seems to find 
endless new colors in kaleidoscopically changing keyboard registers with each 
succeeding section of the Sonata... A remarkable tour de force, Sonata No. 7 is the brave 
musical autobiography of a soul voyager in psychic space." 

-- Mark N. Grant on PPANO SONATA SEVEN 2005 


"It's possible to view the sequence of Violette's sonatas as one extremely long piece. 
Everything in his music grows out of something that preceded it or anticipates something 
that will follow. It lives at the point of paradox---organized with mathematical precision, 
it sounds improvised: it develops complex ideas through minimalist repetitions. It 
traverses a wide universe of techniques, styles, and dynamics, clamorous sounds and 
shuddering silences, but its cumulative effect is unified, mystical, and ecstatic...Some of 
the music is not pretty: if Violette is going to stare into the abyss, he is going to tell us 
what he sees there. The pounding rhythms are inexorable: there are influences and 
indirect quotations. His music often sounds like other music, but nothing else sounds or 
functions like it, which is a definition of originality. The composer's relationship to the 
piano is visceral, even violent---as carnal as his music is spiritual." 

--Richard Dyer, The Boston Globe, on THE PIANO SONATAS 2005 


"Cutting Edge or Over-the-Edge? One 52 Minute Art Song: Ms. Zannoth sings with an 
even and at times lyrical tone. Her soprano is rich, full and pleasing in the lower notes. 
This is intense, self-conscious music.. Violette has written that ‘the harmony is triadic but 
not conventionally tonal with rhythms, harmonies and phrases repeated obsessively yet 
never exactly the same ... The effect is one long tapestry of pure color.’” 

--Sarah Bryan Miller on DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 2004 


"I found myself deliciously caught up in the maniacal intensity of a section called 
"Colorfield 1." It's not that the music was particularly high-energy or chaotic, but that it 
spun chromatic filigrees over slow bass arpeggios with a relentless obsessiveness, like a 
man possessed by the memory of a traumatic emotion, muttering to himself... Violette's 
sense of continuity, static in texture but not repetitive in any minimalist way, is unlike 
anyone else's, and new paradigms for musical rhetoric always interest me. 

Though interrupted by ear-cleansing, fortissimo forearm clusters, the music is mostly 
tonal, sometimes frozen for minutes at a time in a single minor mode. Descending scales 
and repeated major chords extend to the point that they seem iconic rather than 


syntactical. A middle section called "The Song Deconstructed" is a 12-minute classical 
cadence, like one of Liszt's "angelic" moments stretched out to seeming eternity. 

Yet Violette's Sonata shares neither the organic atmosphere of Young's magnum opus 
nor the emotionalism of New Romantic music. Unlike the tear-jerking descending scales 
in Gorecki's Symphony of Sorrowful Songs, Violette's detached tonal commonplaces 
have an icy objectivity to them, as though he had started with Stravinsky's neoclassicism 
and extended it with a minimalist sense of endurance. Despite page after page after page 
of figurations that might feel at home in Brahms, the music is never tender, and rarely 
descends from a certain Olympian majesty, though it frequently achieves a sense of 
timelessness that it shares with Messiaen's austere late works. There is also violence, 
always of a controlled nature: The final section of the first half is entirely in tone 
clusters—283 of them, the liner notes tell us, all on white keys, and all different." 

--Kyle Gann on PIANO SONATA SEVEN 2003 


"Andrew Violette has created a masterpiece of minimalism in his Seventh Piano 
Sonata...It is a work of integrity, imagination, substance, and significance....and the 
composer plays the hell out of it... 

Like many unclassifiable figures before him, Violette moves more comfortably in the 
worlds of contemporary dance and the visual arts....and the inspiration for the Seventh 
Sonata was Richard Serra's monumental sculpture 'Torqued Elipses.' "The steel and cast 
iron are huge, and they loop around, so I had to walk in and around them in order to see 
them. I realized that this man had redifined space, and I knew that I had to redefine time, 
and do the same thing he had done, but in terms of time. It took me a long time to figure 
out how to do that; I knew the piece would have to occupy a vast musical space the way 
Marcel Poust needed seven novels to redefine time.’ (Violette) 

Violette's method is accumulative--he's wary about the term "minimalism" because he 
says he doesn't know what it means. 'There are two sections in the Sonata called 
'Colorfields,' and they may be minimalistic---they represent large fields of color, like 
some paintings of Mark Rothko, and they are static. In the rest of the Sonata, I take 
motives and develop them by repetition instead of by permutation. Maybe that's what the 
minimalists did, but Bach and Beethoven did the same thing. Whatever the structure calls 
for, that's what you do." (Violette). 

The Seventh Sonata is almost entirely tonal but differs from other minimalist works 
because of the complexity of ideas, patterns, and changes and the formal context in which 
they appear. Characteristic intervals and themes recur in different guises. Structures build 
up and topple; strident tone clusters punctuate the movements and serve as cinematic 
‘jump cuts' to the next section. There are lyrical, songlike sections, reflective adagios, a 
lively dance, a bit of stride piano modeled on Jelly Roll Morton and the piano rolls of 
Gershwin, a 20-minute chaconne, a set of variations that lasts nearly half and hour. The 
music is fiercely physical and energetic; for all its extravagance of length and gesture, it 
is also disarmingly direct in the emotional connections it makes. It is hypnotic in the 
sense that it focuses sensation; it does not allow the mind to drift but instead leads it. 

Violette's Seventh Sonata is a meditation guided by a master, but he's modest about his 
accomplishment. "You just do what you have to do,' he says." 

--Richard Dyer, The Boston Globe, on PPANO SONATA SEVEN 2003 


"Andrew's new sonata goes into a different kind of space. It's not a Teflon sonata; it 
sticks, it holds a sonic grip. It's tonal but it doesn't sound tonal; it's minimalistic but it 
lasts three hours. The way the music contemplates time is like Messiaen, but Messiaen 
full of broken glass and sharp edges--something crystalline. And the music is Andrew's 
pesonality; he is very spiritual and senses divine presence in everything. The flip side is 
the carnal-pain thing, the ecstasy of pain." 

---Janice Weber on PIANO SONATA SEVEN 2003 


"One must admit that Violette's choice of architecture is brilliant...he juggles with a 
rather limited number of themes...but he also borrows from serialism, romanticism, 
impressionism, new complexity, and so forth. Debussy, Satie, Beethoven, Liszt, and 
Feldman all played a role in the gestation of the piece." 

--All Music Guide on PIANO SONATA SEVEN 2003 


“Andrew Violette ended the evening with another blow in the face of staid tradition by 
placing seven musicians around the room...The experience was akin to sitting in the 
middle of a tuning orchestra, partly marvelous and partly headache-inducing, but new and 
bold, we'll certainly grant him.” 

--The New York Times on SIX PERFORMANCES 2003 


"Andrew Violette is an extraordinary composer as well as a first class pianist. His 
music is breathtakingly bold, completely original. He combines dazzling compositional 
virtuosity with a full and fiery heart. He is unique. It is a mystery to me that he is not 
acclaimed as one of America's finest composers." 

--David Del Tredici 2003 


"Mr. Violette is a Romantic with Minimalist leanings, although his language does not 
easily fit into either category. His Romanticism, in other words, is evident in his penchant 
for monumental chord blocks and swirling filigree, but there is also a hefty measure of 
more contemporary dissonance and angularity....He has adopted the Minimalists' 
techniques of repetition and gradual expansion, but since his music is somewhat spikier 
and less consonant than typical Minimalism, one doesn't hear it as being of the 
Minimalist school. That said, there were fleeting allusions to traditional Romantic 
harmony...as well as a section that drew on the rhythms and harmonies of stride piano. 
Yet this was not simply a compendium of musical styles." 

--The New York Times on PIANO SONATA SEVEN 2002 


"Andrew Violette is an unsung maverick among New York composers. Prone to 
indulge in lush, Lisztian harmonies, he also makes use of blistering dissonance and 
trancelike repetition; the resulting cyclone of sound often resembles a minimalist update 
of Messiaen's mystical keyboard pieces." 

--The New Yorker on PIANO SONATA SEVEN 2002 


"What Scriabin, Busoni and Sorabji began, Andrew Violette is doing his best to 
continue...Mr. Violette composes hour-long piano sonatas marked by a rather 
wonderfully anachronistic, over heated Romanticism...Mr. Violette used to be a Serialist; 


since 1981 he has worked in a modal style on a "tri-tonal" system of his own....Mr. 
Violette has a gift and a personality, which not all young composer can boast, and he 
played this overtly virtuosic music with fierce authority. 

--The New York Times on PIANO SONATAS THREE AND FIVE 1985 


"A bold, bravura piece, written very much "for" the piano, its sense of formal drama 
seems almost visual; the opening allegro, for instance, virtually shows you structures 
being built up, patiently, then quite impulsively being shattered. The command of 
rhetoric is easy, knowing, culture-steeped." 

--The Boston Globe on PIANO SONATA ONE 1981 


LOUSY REVIEWS YOU GOTTA LUV 


"The record breaking unaccompanied violin sonata...lasts an interminable | hour 40 
minutes plus, and while its analytical merit may constitute a suitable starting point for 
discussion, the musical interest is slender. Indeed I found myself stifling more than a few 
unwitting yawns." 

--Record Box on SONATA FOR UNACCOMPANIED VIOLIN 2009 


"Mr. Violette has a fine technique, a little cramped in some of his ornaments, but this is 
Bach that is hard and graceless. He possesses a tendency to emphasize the strong beats 
with a considerable thud... He does have a nice evenness of line in his contrapuntal 
activities, but I generally find these reading[s] to be angry Bach...[And the speed of some 
of the selections is the fastest Bach on piano I've ever heard...Ed.]" 

--Audiophile Audition on BACH 2008 


"Andrew Violette's "The Death of the Hired Man" is long, pointless and boring, as 
Violette hammers at the piano in writing that substitutes minimalist tendencies for 
inspiration, and soprano Sherry Zannoth is required to perform various unattractive vocal 
gymnastics while being miked much too closely. The estimable tenor Brad Cresswell 
does not fare much better when added to the mix, but at least he doesn't have as much to 
sing." 

--The St Louis Post Dispatch on DEATH OF THE HIRED MAN 2006 


"What I do not like is your brutalizing the piano. Fortissimo is one thing, brutality is 
another. All good pianists play fortissimo, but they do not destroy the instrument." 
--Louise Talma 1980s 


A MUSICOLOGIST'S VIEW 


Mr. Violette is a composer who has from the beginning cultivated a uniquely personal 
style, which, though it has evolved over the years, has remained remarkably consistent in 
its voice. Whether, for example, he is utilizing serial techniques, modal harmony, 
permutational algorithms, or functional harmony, Mr. Violette’s musical gestures remain 
inimitably his. For those, then, who may be coming to this composer for the first time, 
here are some of the more important traits of his music: 

1) an eclectic use of musical techniques within a coherent and highly individual 
sound-world — this includes the use of minimalist and process music techniques resulting 
in complex, non-repeating patterns and permutations; 

2) an active fascination with the qualitative perception of musical events as they 
play out over time — for example, short, quick-changing events that may be experientially 
perceived as longer in duration than long, slow-changing events; 

3) a signature use of the tritone interval as a thematic organizing principal and as a 
cadential figure; 

4) parsimonious use of underlying thematic material that nevertheless generates a 
wealth of detail; 

5) a tendency for works to be self-referential or self-mirroring, though not in 
strictly symmetrical ways — an artful symmetry obtains. Widespread use is made of 
Fibonacci numbers, the Golden Section, and fractal geometry; 

6) music that is broadly and deeply rooted in Western musical traditions, but that 
extends and transforms those traditions in ways that hitherto might not be thought 
possible; thus, extremes of length and virtuosity are outgrowths of Mr. Violette’s 
affinities and aptitude for breaking boundaries; 

7) a pioneering use of large-scale forms that engage the listener over long periods 
of time and yet provide a clear context for moment-to-moment audition. 

As one listens and listens again to Mr. Violette’s compositions, at least by this listener’s 
lights, one becomes more and more aware of the intimate link between variety and unity 
embodied in his pieces. At first hearing, the welter of detail combined with the unusual 
length can disorient. One is walking in strange, yet, at the same time, strangely familiar 
woods. One feels one has been along a path before, but, looking around, the scenery is 
not quite as one remembers it. Major and minor triads, scales and arpeggios, seventh 
chords, diminished chords, and chromatic scales stand side by side with more unusually 
patterned scales, arpeggios and chords. Cadences occur, but not where or how one might 
initially expect. As the work progresses, and material resurfaces repeatedly, new layers of 
detail inherent in previous statements of that material are exposed, shedding light on what 
has come before, and setting the context for oncoming musical gestures. 

The composer has a deep interest in how time is perceived in music: sometimes by way 
of a vast, contemplative timescape, other times via a stunningly complex progression of 
shorter movements. Musical and technical difficulties go hand in hand. No gesture is 
arbitrarily difficult for its own sake. Each gesture is as difficult as it has to be to convey 
the intended thought or pattern. 

Mr. Violette’s music is characterized by great eclecticism of technique coupled with a 
highly coherent voice, both being allied with an acute musical intuition and an 
individualistic formal approach. Nothing is, ipso facto, off limits. Thus, whether the 


technique at hand is serial, modal, isorhythm, secundal harmony, Fibonacci number 
theory, heterophony, or imitative polyphony (all of which Mr. Violette does use, among 
many other techniques), it is always placed at the service of how the music will sound at 
any given moment, and how that moment ineluctably links to the next moment. 

Most obvious to the first-time listener likely will be an impression of great drama and 
athleticism, high contrast, and rhythmic insistency. The music rarely stops and, while 
repetitive, almost never exactly repeats. On the surface, this lends the music an aura of 
minimalism. In reality, though, the music is choice laden. 

Mr. Violette has pioneered a number of structural innovations, among them the 
“Colorfield” form. Colorfield sections first appeared in Sonata 7, and one also occurs in 
Part 1 of Rave. Like the paintings that are the result of the Colorfield technique, there are 
broad areas of pure, unmodulated color — a single texture that gradually changes, but that, 
over time, can change quite a bit. The “color” in this context is composed of sets of 
pitches (modes) that change gradually, over time. Each demarcation (i.e., section) within 
the Colorfield is called a “Panel.” 

Since the 1980s Mr. Violette has been drawing upon his modes as a compositional 
resource. Each mode has six pitches. Briefly, the tritone is divided into sets of three 
pitches (ex. C-C#-D#, C-C#-E, C-D-D#, C-D-F, C-D#,E, C-D#,F, C-D-E). These 
trichords are transposed at the tritone to yield another set of trichords. Then, these two 
sets of trichords are combined to yield statements of the modes. For example, C-C#-D#- 
F#-G-A and C-C#-E-F#-G-A#. Note that the first mode is “minor-minor” because each 
trichord describes a minor third, and two minor triads a tritone apart (C minor and F# 
minor) can be constructed. The second example is ““major-major” because each trichord 
describes a major third, and two major triads a tritone apart (C and F# major) can be 
constructed. One can see that there will be multiple modes that are major-major, minor- 
minor, major-minor and minor-major. Because of the interval sequence, and because 
there are different numbers and orders of major chords, minor chords, augmented, and 
diminished chords that can be obtained from each mode, each mode therefore has its own 
color, just as traditional major and minor modes do. 

--Bruce Posner 


PISTIS SOPHIAS 

Gnostic text, ca 125 AD 

Now it happened that when the third day after his crucifixion had passed, he arose from death. His disciples 
gathered about him, and entreated him, "Lord, have mercy on us. We have forsaken father, mother, and the 
whole world and followed you!" Jesus stood by the ocean there and prayed, 


"Hear me, My Father, the Father of all Fatherhood, the boundless Light: iao iouo iao aoi 
oia psinother theropsin opsither nephthomaoth nephiomaoth marachachtha marmarachtha 
ieana menaman amanei israi amen amen soubaibai appaap amen amen deraarai amen 
amen sasarsartou amen amen koukiamin miai amen amen iai iai touap amen amen amen 
main mari marie marei amen amen amen." 


AMOR DAMMI QUEL FAZZOLETTINO 
A folksong about a girl washing her boyfriend's handkerchief 


Amor dammi quel fazzolettino, 
Amor dammi quel fazzolettino, 
Amor dammi quel fazzolettino 
vado alla fonte e Io vado a lavar...ete. 


Love, give me that little handkerchief. 

I'll take it to the fountain and wash it. 

I'll scrub it on a marble stone, every scrub a sigh of love. 

I'll spread it out on a rose branch, every breath of wind a sigh of love. 
I'll iron it, every little crease a little kiss of love. 

I'll bring it to you on Saturday. You'll meet mom and dad. 

Those who say love is not beautiful surely cannot make it. (trans a.v.) 


O CAPTAIN! MY CAPTAIN! 


Walt Whitman, 1865, after Lincoln's assassination 


O Captain my Captain! our fearful trip is done, 

The ship has weathered every rack, the prize we sought is won, 
The port is near, the bells I hear, the people all exulting, 

While follow eyes the steady keel, the vessel grim and daring; 
But O heart! heart! heart! 

O the bleeding drops of red, 

Where on the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


O Captain! my Captain! rise up and hear the bells; 

Rise up--for you the flag is flung for you the bugle trills, 

For you bouquets and ribboned wreaths for you the shores a-crowding, 
For you they call, the swaying mass, their eager faces turning; 

Here Captain! dear father! 


This arm beneath your head! 
It is some dream that on the deck, 
You've fallen cold and dead. 


My Captain does not answer, his lips are pale and still; 

My father does not feel my arm, he has no pulse nor will; 

The ship is anchored safe and sound, its voyage closed and done; 
From fearful trip the victor ship comes in with object won; 

Exult O shores, and ring O bells! 

But I, with mournful tread, 

Walk the deck my Captain lies, 

Fallen cold and dead. 


An instant classic, though conventional in meter and rhyme, and his only poem anthologized in his lifetime, 
he is noted to have said, “I’m almost sorry I ever wrote that poem.... I say that if I’d written a whole volume 
of My Captains 1d deserve to be spanked and sent to bed with the world’s compliments." 


EL DORADO 
Edgar Allan Poe, 1849 


Gaily bedight, 

A gallant night 

In sunshine and in shadow, 
Had journeyed long, 
Singing a song, 

In search of El Dorado. 

But he grew old -- 

This knight so bold -- 

And -- o'er his heart a shadow 
Fell as he found 

No spot of ground 

That looked like El Dorado. 
And, as his strength 

Failed him at length, 

He met a pilgrim shadow -- 
"Shadow," said he, 

"Where can it be -- 

This land of El Dorado?" 
"Over the Mountains 

Of the Moon, 

Down the Valley of the Shadow, 
Ride, boldly ride," 

The shade replied -- 

"If you seek for El Dorado." 


Poe wrote horror stories and invented the detective story. Despite acclaim he drank himself to death. E/ 
Dorado (the gilded one) refers to a legendary tribal chief said to have covered his body with gold dust. His 
city, famed for its fabulous treasures, was sought by explorers high and low. None of the expeditions 
succeeded. 


ODE TO STEPHEN DOWLING BOTS 
from Huckleberry Finn, Mark Twain's obits parody, 1885 


And did young Stephen sicken, 
And did young Stephen die? 
And did the sad hearts thicken, 
And did the mourners cry? 


No; such was not the fate of 

Young Stephen Dowling Bots; 
Though sad hearts round him thicken, 
"Twas not from sickness' shots. 


No whooping cough did rack his frame, 
Nor measles drear, with spots; 

Not these impaired the sacred name 

Of Stephen Dowling Bots. 


Despised love struck not with woe 
That head of curly knots, 

Nor stomach troubles laid him low, 
Young Stephen Dowling Bots. 


O no. Then list with tearful eye, 
Whilst I his fate do tell. 

His soul did from this cold world fly, 
By falling down a well. 


They got him out and emptied him; 
Alas it was too late; 

His spirit was gone for to sport aloft 
In the realms of the good and great. 


"Buck said she could rattle off poetry like nothing. She didn't ever have to stop to think. He said she would 
slap down a line, and if she couldn't find anything to rhyme with it she would just scratch it out and slap 
down another one, and go ahead. She warn't particular, she could write about anything you choose to give 
her to write about, just so it was sadful." 


from CROSSING BROOKLYN FERRY 
Walt Whitman, 1856 


It is not upon you alone the dark patches fall, 

The dark threw patches down upon me also, 

The best I had done seem’d to me blank and suspicious, 

My great thoughts, as I supposed them, 

were they not in reality meagre’... 

I blabb’d, blush’d, resented, lied, stole, grudg’d, 

Had guile, anger, lust, hot wishes I dared not speak, 

Was wayward, vain, greedy, shallow, sly, cowardly, malignant, The wolf, the snake, the 
hog, not wanting in me, 

The cheating look, the frivolous word, the adulterous wish, not wanting, 
Refusals, hates, postponements, meanness, laziness, none of these wanting... 
The same old role, the role that is what we make it, as great as we like, 

Or as small as we like, or both great and small. 


Crossing the water between Manhattan and Brooklyn, taking the ferry home from work, dark patches fall 
on us, we blame ourselves, but life is what we make it. 


FIRE AND ICE/CHOOSE SOMETHING LIKE A STAR 
Robert Frost, 1923 


Some say the world will end in fire, 
Some say in ice. 

From what I've tasted of desire 

I hold with those who favor fire. 
But if it had to perish twice, 

I think I know enough of hate 

To say that for destruction ice 

Is also great 

And would suffice. 


O Star (the fairest one in sight), 

We grant your loftiness the right 

To some obscurity of cloud -- 

It will not do to say of night, 

Since dark is what brings out your light. 
Some mystery becomes the proud. 
But to be wholly taciturn 

In your reserve is not allowed. 

Say something to us we can learn 
By heart and when alone repeat. 

Say something! And it says "I burn." 
But say with what degree of heat. 
Talk Fahrenheit, talk Centigrade. 
Use language we can comprehend. 
Tell us what elements you blend. 

It gives us strangely little aid, 


But does tell something in the end. 
And steadfast as Keats' Eremite, 

Not even stooping from its sphere, 

It asks a little of us here. 

It asks of us a certain height, 

So when at times the mob is swayed 
To carry praise or blame too far, 

We may choose something like a star 
To stay our minds on and be staid. 


Freeze to death, burn to death: what a choice! 
In Bright Star Keats speaks of nature's patient sleepless Eremite (an unidentified star which, like a hermit, 
sits apart from the world). 


STOPPING BY THE WOODS ON A SNOWY EVENING 
Robert Frost, 1923 


Whose woods these are I think I know. 
His house is in the village though; 

He will not see me stopping here 

To watch his woods fill up with snow. 
My little horse must think it queer 

To stop without a farmhouse near 
Between the woods and frozen lake 
The darkest evening of the year. 

He gives his harness bells a shake 

To ask if there is some mistake. 

The only other sound's the sweep 

Of easy wind and downy flake. 

The woods are lovely, dark and deep. 
But I have promises to keep, 

And miles to go before I sleep, 

And miles to go before I sleep. 


Frost claimed he wrote it in one burst of inspiration. 
THE HOUSE ON THE HILL 

Edwin Arlington Robinson, 1894 

They are all gone away, 

The House is shut and still, 


There is nothing more to say. 


Through broken walls and gray 
The winds blow bleak and shrill: 


They are all gone away. 


Nor is there one to-day 
To speak them good or ill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


Why is it then we stray 
Around the sunken sill? 
They are all gone away, 


And our poor fancy-play 
For them is wasted skill: 
There is nothing more to say. 


There is ruin and decay 

In the House on the Hill: 
They are all gone away, 
There is nothing more to say. 


A depressing villanelle reminiscent of Hardy. 


COME LOVELY AND SOOTHING DEATH 
from When Lilacs Last In Dooryard Bloom'd, Walt Whitman, 1865 


Come lovely and soothing death, 

Undulate round the world, serenely arriving, arriving, 
In the day, in the night, to all, to each, 

Sooner or later, delicate death. 


Over the tree-tops I float thee a song!... 
Lost in the loving, floating ocean of thee, 
Laved in the flood of thy bliss, O Death. 


A modern pastoral elegy. 


WILD NIGHTS! 
Emily Dickenson, 1891 


Wild nights! Wild nights! 
Were I with thee, 

Wild nights should be 
Our luxury! 


Futile the winds 
To a heart in port, 


Done with the compass, 
Done with the chart. 


Rowing in Eden! 
Ah! the sea! 

Might I but moor 
To-night in thee! 


From her 1844 dictionary, /uxury means Just and a heart in port equals heavy petting. 


LA MEJOR TINTA 
Armando Valladares, 1981 
(Reprinted with permission.) 


Me lo han quitado todo, 

las plumas, los lapices, la tinta 

porque ellos no quieren que yo escriba 

y me han hundido en esta celda de castigo 
pero asi no ahogaran mi rebeldia. 

Me lo han quitado todo, 

bueno casi todo, 

porque me queda la sonrisa, 

y el orgullo de sentireme un hombre libre 
y en el alma un jardin de eternas florecitas. 
Ellos no quieren que yo escriba. 

Me quitaron las plumas, los lapices, 

pero me queda la tinta de la vida: 

mi propia sangre. 


They've taken everything from me-- 

pens, pencils, ink-- 

because they don't want me to write. 

They've thrown me in this punishment cell 

but they can't choke my rebellion. 

They've taken everything from me-- 
well...almost everything. 

I still have my optimism. 

I still take pride in believing myself a free man. 
In my soul is a garden of eternal budding flowers. 
They don't want me to write. 

They've taken pens, pencils-- 

but they've left my life-ink: 

my own blood. (trans a.v.) 


This poem really was written with his own blood in a Cuban punishment cell where he was imprisoned for 
22 years. 


A MARGARITA DEBAYLE 
Ruben Dario, for the daughter of a friend, 1908 


Margarita, esta linda la mar, 
y el viento 

lleva esencia sutil de azahar; 
yo siento 

en el alma una alondra cantar: 
tu acento. 

Margarita, te voy a contar 

un cuento. 


Este era un rey que tenia 
un palacio de diamantes, 
una tienda hecha del dia 
y un rebanio de elefantes, 


un kiosko de malaquita, 
un gran manto de tis, 
y una gentil princesita, 
tan bonita, 

Margarita, 

tan bonita como tu. 


Una tarde la princesa 
v10 una estrella aparecer; 
la princesa era traviesa 

y la quiso ir a coger. 


La queria para hacerla 
decorar un prendedor, 
con un verso y una perla, 
y una pluma y una flor. 


Las princesas primorosas 
se parecen mucho a ti: 
cortan lirios, cortan rosas, 
cortan astros. Son asi. 


Pues se fué la nifia bella, 
bajo el cielo y sobre el mar, 
a cortar la blanca estrella 
que la hacia suspirar. 


Y siguiO camino arriba, 


por la luna y mas alla; 
mas lo malo es que ella iba 
sin permiso del papa. 


Cuando estuvo ya de vuelta 
de los parques del Sefior, 
se miraba toda envuelta 

en un dulce resplandor. 


Y el rey dijo: "{Qué te has hecho? 
Te he buscado y no te hallé; 

y {qué tienes en el pecho, 

que encendido se te ve?" 


La princesa no mentia. 

Y asi, dijo la verdad: 

"Fui a cortar la estrella mia 
a la azul inmensidad." 


Y el rey clama: ";No te he dicho 
que el azul no hay que tocar? 
jQué locura! ;Qué capricho! 

El Sefior se va a enojar." 


Y dice ella: "No hubo intento; 
yo me fui no sé por qué; 

por las olas y en el viento 

fui a la estrella y la corté." 


Y el papa dice enojado: 
"Un castigo has de tener: 
vuelve al cielo, y lo robado 
vas ahora a devolver." 


La princesa se entristece 
por su dulce flor de luz, 

cuando entonces aparece 
sonriendo el Buen Jesus. 


Y asi dice: "En mis campifias 
esa rosa le ofreci: 

son mis flores de las nifas 
que al sofiar piensan en mi." 


Viste el rey ropas brillantes, 
y luego hace desfilar 


cuatrocientos elefantes 
a la orilla de la mar. 


La princesita esta bella, 
pues ya tiene el prendedor 
en que lucen, con la estrella, 
verso, perla, pluma y flor. 


Margarita, esta linda la mar, 
y el viento 
lleva esencia sutil de azahar: 
tu aliento. 


Ya que lejos de mi vas a estar, 
guarda, nifia, un gentil pensamiento 
al que un dia te quiso contar 

un cuento. 


Margarita, the sea's beautiful, 

and the wind 

carries a subtle essence of orange blossom. 
I feel in my soul a lark singing: your accent. 
Margarita, I'm going to tell you a story. 


Once there was a king who had 
a palace of diamonds, 

a tent made of daylight, 

a herd of elephants, 


a kiosk of malachite, 

a robe of gold tissue, 

and a lovely, little princess, 
as pretty, Margarita, 

as pretty as you. 


One afternoon the princess 
saw a Star appear. 

The princess was naughty 
and wanted to grab it... 


...to decorate a brooch, 
with a poem and a pearl, 
and a feather and a flower. 


Adorable princesses act a lot like you: 
they cut lilies, they cut roses, 


they cut stars. They're like that. 


Off she went, beautiful girl, 
under sky and over sea, 

to cut the white star 

that made her sigh. 


She followed the road up, 

past the moon and even higher; 

but the bad thing was that she went 
without asking daddy's permission. 


When she came back from Lord's park, 
everything was lit up radiant. 


And the king said, “What have you done? 

I looked all over for you and didn't find you. 
And what do you have in your breast 

that's all lit up?" 


The princess didn't lie. 
She told the truth: 

“T went to cut my star 
out of the big, blue sky.” 


And the king cried, “Didn't I tell you 
not to touch the things in the sky? 
What a crazy impulse! 

God's going to get angry.” 


And she said, “I didn't mean it. 
I don't know why I went. 

Over the waves and on the wind 
I went to the star and cut it.” 


And her dad grew angry: 
“You must be punished: 

go back to the sky and return 
what you stole." 


The princess grew sad 
for her sweet flower of light, 
when Sweet Jesus appeared smiling. 


And he said, “From my fields 
I give you that rose: 


the flowers of children 
who dream on me when they sleep.” 


The king dressed in brilliant robes 
and then he marched in procession 
four hundred elephants 
to the shore of the sea. 


The little princess is beautiful— 
and she still wears the pin 

that shines with a star, 

a verse, a pearl, a feather 

and a flower. 


Margarita, the sea is beautiful, 

and the wind 

carries a subtle essence of orange blossom: 
your breath. 


Soon you'll be far away, 
remember, little girl, the one who 
one day told you a story. (trans. a.v.) 


DEATH BE NOT PROUD 
John Donne, ca. 1610 


Death be not proud, though some have called thee 
Mighty and dreadfull, for, thou art not so, 

For, those, whom thou think'st, thou dost overthrow, 
Die not, poore death, nor yet canst thou kill me. 

From rest and sleepe, which but thy pictures bee, 
Much pleasure, then from thee, much more must flow, 
And soonest our best men with thee doe goe, 

Rest of their bones, and soules deliverie. 

Thou art slave to Fate, Chance, kings, and desperate men, 
And dost with poyson, warre, and sicknesse dwell, 
And poppie, or charmes can make us sleepe as well, 
And better then thy stroake; why swell'st thou then; 
One short sleepe past, wee wake eternally, 

And death shall be no more; death, thou shalt die. 


1Cor.15:55: O death, where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory? In his lifetime Donne was known 
first as a preacher, then as a poet. 


Program Notes by the composer 


The recording begins with my first piece, Pistis Sophias, written in 1970 when I was 
sixteen. It was the vowels of the text which attracted me to write the long, curving, 
sustained chant-like melody. I marked it rubato ma non troppo e sempre ben cantabile or, 
in free rhythm, but not too much so, and always well sung. It was my first experiment 
with modality. I wrote it all at once. 

Elizabeth Farnum’s beautiful lyric soprano rendition takes a modern approach. 
Dramatic soprano Sherry Zannoth’s (mp3 file on the CD) is more operatic. The score 
allows various interpretations and, with a moveable do, the piece was first sung by a 
baritone. 


Twenty eight, I was broke playing dance classes at Sarah Lawrence. There was a free 
hour during which I would walk around campus and write a movement of the Flute 
Sonata (1982). Every week one movement: four weeks, and the gig was up. 

Part one is closely akin to Bach's solo string writing. The lines are unadorned and 
contrapuntal. After a while I introduce dotted rhythm, very baroque, which I mix up with 
the primary smooth rhythm. The coda, if I remember correctly, is an American Indian 
lullaby. Years later I would arrange this movement for piano. The transcription became 
the First Sonatina. 

Part two is a polka: big jumps, fun scales, fast repeated notes, a steady, dance beat. The 
trio is a waltz version of Somewhere over the rainbow. Broadway seemed ridiculously 
hilarious to me at the time. 

Part three is a free, sustained melody on the low-middle part of the instrument. I 
transcribed this for piano too. It became the Fourth Sonatina. 

In part four I take the first part and create a florid dance, baroque embellishments flying 
all over the place. I recap the lullaby to round out the coda. 

Flute players have a tough time with this piece but I lucked out with Maggie Lauer who 
nails it. No special effects---just drop dead hard licks. 


Stravinsky’s neoclassic counterpoint is reflected in the harpsichord-like piano part of 
the first movement of the Trio for horn, bass trombone and piano (1984). Over these 
marked, snipped rhythms and baroque figurations quasi-natural horn and trombone parts 
play a grazioso duet which alternates between delicate, light, dry, clipped rhythms and 
strong cantabile lines. It all ends in an energetic coda. 

The andante opens with a very legato piano line played over a funny, deep, dry bass. A 
hunting horn solo appears; then a delicate, winding staccato bass trombone etude which 
ends in deep descending sub tones; then a soulful brass duet which ends with the hunting 
horn solo recap, this time in canon with the trombone--over all this the low, deep, dry 
piano chords recap. 

Heavy, forceful, dry, deep piano octave stabs with big silences open the last movement. 
There’s contrasting soft, delicate yet crisp figures in the brass--lots of sudden loud, 
sudden soft; sudden heavy, sudden delicate--all of considerable rhythmic complexity. 


Then a cascading octave piano cadenza that builds to a crashing climax with brusque, 
dissonant brass licks. Another contrasting episode of long-held Eb major chords unfolds, 
over which floats an expressive, high horn solo of considerable breath-control difficulty. 
Suddenly there’s lively contra-dance in modal-D major, horn and trombone bells up. 
Cutting, stabbing Bartok-like piano chords end the barbaric dance. 

John Rojak and Kait Mahoney navigate this difficult musical terrain with graceful 
panache. 


Six Performances (2002) is six different pieces all played at the same time. Every piece 
has a different tempo, a different mode, different themes, different moods—yet they all 
fit together at one. They’re not meant to be played exactly but rather freely (although they 
could be played exactly a la Elliott Carter). The synthesizer part (long, held chords) is 
considered a continuo part, not a performance. 


The Piano Sonatas (1978-2001), for the most part are concerned with the perception of 
time passing. That’s why they tend to be long. With the Sonatinas (1994) I was interested 
in the episodic use of color. Short, irregular shapes, akin to late Debussy, dart in and out 
in big splashes of luminosity. 

The First Sonatina 1s an arrangement of the first movement of the solo flute sonata: 
same piece, different outfit, very Bach. The single flute line is fleshed out with rich 
harmony over a luxurious arpeggiated bass. Registers are extended all over the piano, 
single notes become chords. At one point loud major chords are treated like accented 
grace-notes to a soft, long melody then smashed, one on top of the other, in dotted 
rhythm. 

The Second Sonatina is from a rejected curtain-raiser for orchestra I called Flight. An 
eagle swoops off a nature-film cliff: tremolo chords, very quiet, then big booms 
(originally bass drum) in the real low piano. 

At first Blues was an accompaniment to a Bukowsky poem. But the vocal line was 
weaker than the piano part so I dropped it. The 9th, 11th and 13th chords give a homage 
to Thelonius Monk feel. 

The last two Sonatinas, almost orchestral in their demands, are the more irregularly 
formed, orchestral and more texturally subtle. 

A single melody (which is part three of the flute sonata) runs throughout the whole of 
the Fourth Sonatina. The beat is flexible, episodic--rare in my usually steady music. 
Sometimes great broken sonorities accompany the melody, then broken chords, then 
masses of trills, tremolos and glissandos. The pedal is kept down, everything is blurred, 
impressionistic. Something like a fog horn interrupts the flow--then even more wave-like 
masses of sound splash across the keyboard over an insistent trill. Everything dissolves 
with the sound of a coo-coo-clock (a real one, which happened to be in the room where I 
was writing, taken verbatim)—then a splash of color. 

The last, Fifth Sonatina, twice interrupted by the Passion Chorale, is therefore a Holy 
Week tango with bizarre jumps and difficult licks all over the keyboard--virtuosic, 
fragmented, episodic, thickly-spiced a la Sorabji. 


In this gentle scherzo for two people at one piano an Italian folksong about young love 
is transformed. Amor Dammi Quel Fazzolettino was written in April 1976 at a time when 
I was interested in rhythm and collage; that is, I was studying the scores of Stravinsky 
and Charles Ives. I even quote the famous bitonal chord from Sacre in homage. Rhythms 
are given the Stravinsky treatment, permuted within nested poly-rhythms and dislocated 
downbeats (yes, I was reading Boulez’ analysis of both Sacre and Debussy’s Jeux at the 
time, and it shows). 

There are fun quotes galore. The Tristan love motif is played over a crunched version of 
the Italian folksong. There’s a Symphony of Psalms quote and another quote from La 
Traviata (“Amami Alfredo!” sings Violetta). Victimae paschali laudes runs throughout— 
I was writing this during the Easter season. At once point it’s the sequence and a 
medieval dance, both played together high up register, with Amor Dammi in the middle 
register adorned with grace-notes—and all at different speeds. Take that Michael 
Finnissy! Finally, the melody is gathered into a complexly resonant chorale. A very fast 
cascade of high, soft sounds, faster and faster, like an unrolling Conlin Nancarrow study 
stops at a quick glissando on the strings coupled with a deep chord cluster, which ends 
the piece. 

Childhood memories of my grandfather’s accordion playing were in the back of my 
mind when I wrote this. 

Janice Weber and I had a great time recording. 


American Song Set was written all at once, mostly in June of 1996, when I was leaving 
the seminary and setting off to hike the Appalachian Trail; that is, right before I wrote 
The Death of the Hired Man and the last of the Sonatinas. 

O Captain! My Captain! is about as close as I’ve ever gotten to a simple strophic song. 
I wanted to write a hit tune, something out of Schubert that could even be sung in a 
musical. Did I succeed? 

The tune is Joan Baez’ take on Barbara Allen, swimming in my head at the time, but 
the text is EJ Dorado. Both deal with loss. Descending chromatic scales, pure major and 
minor chords and a hefty pedal underline this rendition. There’s a kaleidoscope of fast 
harmonic rhythm which vanishes like a mirage. Is it a dream or real? 

I was reading Huckleberry Finn and J came across this really bad poetry which I knew I 
had to set in all its vulgar glory. I paired Ode to Stephen Dowling Bots with another 
painfully bad great song but I lost that. I guess one really awful fun piece is enough per 
composer. Can you catch all the missteps setting the text? 

I was trying out a new mode (C#-D-Eb-F#-G-A-Bb) when I set Crossing Brooklyn 
Ferry, written in one sitting in 2002, later then the other songs but the feel is the same. I 
just liked setting all those great words: blabb’d, blush’d, grudg’d, greedy, sly. Whitman 
sings---and he’s from Brooklyn too. 

Fire and Ice and O Star! were always paired: a negative and a positive. With Fire and 
Star I later set a different text (The Soul Selects Her Own Society by Emily Dickenson 
and Sir Walter Raleigh’s Her Reply respectively) because I wanted to see if the sense of a 
song changed with the lyrics. With Star I used pure, cold chords and mysteriously 


ascending diminished arpeggios. The voice is mostly midrange but with a few nice highs. 
Fire is an off-hand as much as I could pack into an aphorism. 

Alternate words to Stopping by the Woods on a Snowy Evening are less successful 
because the middle section really does paint a portrait of the little bells on the horses, 
which makes no sense in Emerson’s Give All to Love. The tempo of the alternate is 
doubly slow and the middle section is substantially harmonically changed. In the Frost 
the winding vocal line is accompanied by a busy piano part of insistent repeated notes 
and legato chords—wmiles to go. Sherry’s rich lower register creams the ending. 

I couldn’t get the opening descending line out of my head. The cadence was like 
closing an open door. Written the day before I left Huntington Seminary, sad that a part 
of my life was ending, that’s the house, of course—and everyone really did go away. It 
was summer break and I was alone in the big building, all packed. Still, the melancholy 
House on the Hill has a great vocal line and a really worked out piano part which reminds 
me somewhat of Samuel Barber’s Vanessa---as Erika covers the mirrors and closes up 
the house. 

Philip Glass’s music was never far away when I composed Come Lovely and Soothing 
Death. In Einstein on the Beach he writes a soprano aria with a long sustained high 
melodic line. He just keeps it at that stratospheric tessitura, almost disembodied, and it 
really works. The accompaniment is minimal. How does he do it? I really wanted to try. 
Of course, with me, what starts out simple always gets harder and harder. The piano part 
is nasty licks but the vocal part, just plain brutal. It just keeps on that long, long line and 
never gives up. Sherry has the Wagnerian endurance for it. I changed the last phrase for 
her, just to make it a little easier. 

I wrote Wild Nights just so I could set /uxury---one of the poems great words. It’s a 
fairly simple, straightforward setting which ends in a chromatic blur. 

I really lucked out with Sherry Zannoth, who sings these songs technically superbly and 
with great feeling. Raemond Martin sings these songs with such authority he owns them. 


In Two Spanish Arias I pair extended, contrasting vocal scenes. Opera is mother’s milk 
to me. I was raised on it. 

La Mejor Tinta (1987) was originally written for tenor, then discarded and completely 
rewritten for baritone. It opens with heavy Bartokian chords like jailhouse bars—my 
essay in Italian verismo. The setting of me lo han quitado todo forms an aria of Verdi- 
baritone-like proportions. The description of the garden is out of Bartok’s Bluebeard’s 
Castle but the piano’s picture of dripping blood and shaking chains which end the song is 
Tosca second act. 

Word painting abounds in my music but in A Margarita Debayle (1982) it’s rampant. 
The poet’s love of sensual and exotic effects is mirrored by its abundance. The Alberti 
bass opening is the “once upon a time.” Easy four-part harmonies set a classical tone. 
When the singer sings cantar the line is like a bird taking off. The king intones in the 
lower register of the voice. Un palacio de diamantes is accompanied by very high broken 
chords and trills, while e/efantes has low, thick chords in the piano. Un kiosco de 
malaquita has a shimmering edge over mid-range chords. The girl is swooped up in a 
whirl of triplet ascending arpeggios and scales as she rides to the star. The middle 


recitative is all my love of Mozart operas. The song ends with vocal cadenza after Bellini 
then it’s “off to bed” on the piano. 


The melody of Death Be Not Proud (1996) is Est ist genug: a homage to both Bach and 
Berg. 


My then preoccupation with Skriabin is evident in this short, note-filled work. Fantasy 
(1970) had to be in b minor. I was memorizing the Berg Sonata when I wrote it. 


Fugamericana (1970) is fun with octaves--and a fine Walter Piston to you. 


